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reap suck a harvest both of treasure and reputation as would screen him
from the effects of their malice on his return.

The evasion of Caesar and the Escape of Clodius mortified the senate,
which wreaked its sullen humour on Pompey by delaying the official rati-
fication of his acts, and the satisfaction of his veterans. It had conceded
the honour of a triumph to Lucullus in spite of the impediments opposed
thereto by his successor in the eastern command, and still more recently, by
conferring a similar distinction on Metellus, together with the surname of
Creticus, it had expressed its approbation of the conduct of the very general
against whom Pompey had made war for disobedience to his orders. Now
that the conqueror ,of Mithridates had himself returned to claim the last
reward of -military prowess, it seems to have harassed him with mortifying
delays, for it was not till the end of September, nine months after his return
to Rome, that his triumph was actually celebrated. * Meanwhile he had been
compelled to intrigue for the election of a creature of his own to the consul-
ship ; and while he thus bought the interest of Afranius-, a weak and frivolous
friend, he was mortified by the appointment of Metellus Celer, a decided
enemy, as his colleague. His vanity was perhaps in some measure indemni-
fied by the glories of his triumph, which lasted two days, amidst a display of
spoils and trophies such as Rome had never before witnessed. The proconsul
boasted that he had conquered twenty-one kings, and that Asia, which he had
found the farthest province of the empire, he had left its centre* Banners borne
in the procession announced that he had taken 800 vessels, 1000 fortresses
and 900 towns; thirty-nine cities he had either founded or restored; he had
poured 20,000 talents (about X5,000,000 sterling) into the treasury, and nearly
doubled the national revenues. Above all he plumed himself, says Plutarch,
on having celebrated his third triumph over a third continent. For though
others before him had triumphed three times, Pompey by having gained his
first over Libya, his second over Europe, and this the last over Asia, seemed
in a manner to have brought the whole world within the sphere of his con-

But on descending from his chariot the hero found himself alone in
the city in which he had once been attended by such crowds of flatterers
and admirers. Lucullus, stimulated beyond his wont by the presence of
his rival, attacked his conduct in every particular; the senate was cold
or hostile ; even Cicero discovered that his idol was formed of ordinary clay.
When the new consuls entered on their office Afranius was no match for
his far abler colleague, and the ratification of the proconsul's acts was
still petulantly withheld. Pompey had disposed of crowns, he had made
and unmade kingdoms, he had founded municipal commonwealths, in short
he had regulated everything at his sovereign pleasure, from the JSgean
to the Red Sea. It concerned his honour to show to his friends and foes
throughout the East, that he was not less powerful in the city than he
had pretended to be in the camp. He demanded a public ratification, full,
prompt, and unquestioning. But Lucullus, supported by Cato, demanded
that each separate act should be separately discussed. Such a method of
proceeding could not fail to result in numerous cheeks and mortifications
to linn; even the delay would suffice to show that he had fallen from his
vaunted supremacy. Pompey chose rather to forego altogether the formal
ratification of arrangements which he knew were not likely to be in fact
disturbed. At the same time he instructed a tribune named Flavius to
demand lands for his veterans. Cato and Metellus again opposed him;
then violence ensued, and the tribune complaining that his sanctity was